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A. 

Advent,  The  Second,  article  on,  629. 

Alger’s,  William  R.,  Solitudes  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Man,  noticed,  588. 

Art  of  Conversation,  The,  article  on, 
by  L.  Withington,  D.I).,  74 ;  the 
value  of  the  art,  74;  nature  of  con¬ 
versation  and  its  principal  parts, 
75;  small  talk,  75;  discussion,  76; 
telling  the  news,  78  ;  flattery,  80 ; 
apothegms  and  repartees,  8.‘3 ;  relig¬ 
ious  conversation,  84 ;  religious  con¬ 
versation  should  not  be  separated 
from  all  conversation,  85 ;  reproof, 
87  ;  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  art, 
89 ;  need  of  a  sociable  disposition, 
90;  the  faults  of  conversation:  noth- 
ingism,  90  ;  excessive  talking,  91 ; 
the  sumniit  of  excellence  in  this 
art  reached  by  few,  92. 

Atonement  in  the  Light  of  Con¬ 
science,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
L.  S.  Potwin,  141  ;  different  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  atonement,  141 ;  two 
uestions  to  be  considered  :  the 
rst :  What  does  sin  deserve  V  142 ; 
sin  deserves  condemnation,  142; 
repentance  cannot  satisfy  the  con¬ 
science  for  past  sins,  14.3 ;  the  con¬ 
science  finds  satisfaction  only  in 
God’s  ordinance  of  punishment, 
143 ;  the  second  question :  What 
does  the  sinner  deserve  ?  144  ;  he 
deserves  punishment,  144  ;  can 
anything  take  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment  ?  145 ;  the  atonement  can  take 
that  place,  145  ;  it  marks  men  as 
sinners,  and  men  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  condemning  of  our 
sins,  146  ;  faith,  not  essential  if  the 
atonement  answered  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  punitive  justice,  147 ; 
the  idea  of  reward  as  found  in  the 
atonement  and  as  viewed  by  the 
conscience,  147  ;  righteousness  de¬ 
serves  approbation,  and  a  righteous 
person  deserves  a  reward,  148;  the 
personal  ends  of  reward  rciiched 
by  faith,  149  ;  the  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice,  149. 


Atwater’s  Manual  of  Elementary 
Logie,  noticed,  579. 

Authorship  and  Canonicity  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  681  ; 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  anthorsliij) 
built  on  indirect  evidence,  681  ; 
certain  admitled  eharactiM-istics  of 
the  author,  681  ;  internal  argu¬ 
ments  of  Pauline  authorshi]):  tiie 
fii’st,  facts  or  allusions  contained 
in  the  E[)istle,  682;  the  request 
made,  eh.  xiii.  1 9,  to  be  prayed  lor, 
682 ;  the  allusion,  xiii.  23,  to  Timo¬ 
thy  as  having  been  set  at  liberty, 
682;  salutations,  xiii.  24,  sent  from 
those  of  Italy,  683 ;  characteristics 
of  form  in  favor  of  Pauline  origin, 
685 ;  the  general  distribution  of 
topics,  and  resemblance  in  im¬ 
agery  to  that  of  Paul,  685 ;  doc¬ 
trinal  resemblances  to  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  687  ;  danger  of  forming 
an  incorrect  estimate  respecting 
the  argument  from  resemblance, 
689 ;  internal  evidence  against  the 
Pauline  authoi’ship,  690;  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  formal  nature,  690  ;  at¬ 
tempted  explanations,  690 ;  the 
Old  Testament  not  employed  in  a 
manner  like  Paul,  692 ;  the  quota¬ 
tions  themselves  and  the  source 
from  which  the  passages  arc  taken, 
692 ;  the  phraseology  with  which 
they  are  introduced,  693  ;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  expression  different  from 
those  of  Paul,  693;  negative  char¬ 
acteristics  :  absence  of  favorite  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Paul’s,  694  ;  forms  of  ^ 
expression,  substituted  for  synon¬ 
ymous  expressions  of  Paul,  694  ; 
difierences  of  style,  695;  the  lan¬ 
guage  more  pure  and  the  style  less 
impassioned,  696 ;  testimonies  in 
regard  to  differences  of  style,  697 ; 
from  the  early  Fathers  and  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  697 ; 
explanations :  a  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  dates  of  this  Epistle  and 
that  of  the  thirteen  others,  698 ; 
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that  It  was  addressed  to  Jewish 
readers,  698 ;  the  style  may  have 
been  altered  by  the  amanuensis, 
699 ;  internal  evidence  of  a  doc¬ 
trinal  nature,  699 ;  the  doctrine  in 
no  ease  irreconcilable  with  that  ol‘ 
Paul,  699 ;  Paul  represents  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  justification  by  faith; 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
consummated  Judaism,  700  ;  other 
points  of  diflerenee  growing  out 
of  this,  700;  differences  as  to  the 
grounds  in  which  its  presenta¬ 
tion  in  general  is  made  to  rest, 
701  ;  facts  and  allusions  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature,  inconsistent  with  a 
Pauline  origin,  702;  Paul  would 
hardly  have  written  such  an  epis¬ 
tle  to  Jewish  Christians,  702  ;  the 
passage  ch.  ii.  3,  inconsistent  with 
Pauline  origin,  703 ;  indications 
that  the  epistle  was  written  after 
the  death  of  Paul,  704 ;  external 
or  historical  evidence  against  the 
Pauline  origin,  705 ;  the  testimony 
of  Pantaenus  and  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  705;  of  Origen,  706  ;  tes¬ 
timony  from  the  West  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  nature,  adverse,  708  ;  of  Ire- 
naeus,  Hippolytus,  709;  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  710 ;  Augus¬ 
tine,  711 ;  two  reasons  for  disre¬ 
garding  this  testimony  from  the 
West,  712;  the  testimony  of  the 
East,  positive;  that  of  the  West, 
negative;  and  the  truth  in  the 
matter  more  likely  to  have  been 
preserved  than  in  the  West,  712; 
the  opinion  that  Paul  was  indirectly 
its  author,  713;  conjectures  as  to 
its  authorship,  of  little  worth,  714  ; 
the  canoniclty  of  the  epistle,  714  ; 
independent  of  the  question  of 
authorship,  714 ;  its  authoritative 
currency,  quite  well  established, 
716  ;  testimony  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  717 ;  our  views  in  regard 
to  early  testimony  should  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  facts  of  history,  717; 
testimony  of  the  East,  718;  the 
epistle  forms  part  of  the  Peschito, 
718 ;  the  Peschito  made  for  church¬ 
es,  718;  it  does  not  contain  one 
uncanonical  book,  but  its  list  of 
books  is  incomplete,  719  ;  testimo¬ 
ny  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  North 


African  churches,  719 ;  the  canon- 
icity  of  the  epistle  the  stronger 
because  of  the  opposition  it  has 
encountered,  721. 

B. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  593. 

Bascom,  Prof.  John,  articles  by,  150 
296,  722.  ’ 

Bernard’s,  Thomas  D.,  Progress  of 
Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  590. 

Biblical  Notes,  article,  by  Prof.  H. 
B.  Hackett,  176;  situation  of  Ha- 
ran,  176  ;  glorious  view  from  Mt. 
Nelx),  179. 

Bohmer’s  Beginnings  of  Reformatory 
Movements  in  Spain,  noticed,  181. 

Brown,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  article  by,  629. 

Buchanan’s,  Dr.  James,  Doctrine  of 
Justification,  noticed,  587. 

Bunsen,  his  Chronology,  article  on, 
744. 

Burgess,  Rev.  E.,  article  by,  744. 

Burrowes’s  Commentary,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  noticed,  202. 

C. 

Cause  and  Effect,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
John  Bascom,  296  ;  structures  in 
philosophy,  sometimes  built  on 
foundations  whose  existence  is  de¬ 
nied,  296  ;  an  illustration  found  in 
that  theory  which  denies  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  notion  of  cause  and 
effect,  296  ;  the  nature,  office,  and 
limits  of  the  idea  of  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  299 ;  the  nature  of  a  cause 
essentially  that  of  force,  299 ;  no 
direct  cognition  of  force  in  voli¬ 
tion,  300;  the  mind  always  inter¬ 
poses  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect 
between  consecutive  phenomena, 
301 ;  cause  and  effect  involve  and 
are  commensurate  with  each  other, 
302 ;  by  means  of  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  we  arrive  at  matter, 
303 ;  error  of  Hamilton,  that  we 
know  matter,  303 ;  no  distinction 
between  the  primary  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  qualities  of  matter,  305 ; 
this  shown  in  regard  to  Extension, 
305 ;  in  regard  to  solidity,  306 ; 
the  necessary  notion  of  matter  that 
of  force,  309 ;  under  this  notion 
the  eternity  of  matter  inadmissible, 
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309  ;  matter  not  passive  anti  Inert, 
3]0;  God  does  not  reipilre  some- 
tliintr  on  which  to  work,  310;  cer¬ 
tain  theories  shown  to  l)e  fallacious 
by  means  of  the  Idea  of  causation, 
311 ;  tlie  theory  of  proujressive  de¬ 
velopment,  311  ;  connection  of 
causation  with  liherty,  314;  the 
relation  of  causation  to  God,  315. 

Chronolo;;y  of  Bunsen,  The,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  744  ;  re¬ 
ligious  character  of  Bunsen,  744  ; 
characteristics  of  his  Egypt’s  Place 
in  History,  745 ;  design  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  to  exhibit  his  system  of  chro- 
nolo'^y,  .74(! ;  he  rejects  the  scrip- 
turaF  account  of  the  creation  of 
man,  747  ;  his  synopsis  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world,  748  ;  facts  on 
wmich  he  rests  his  system,  750;  the 
astronomical  argument  for  his 
theory  of  the  great  antujuity  of 
man,  754;  objections  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  754 ;  the  human  race  has 
nourished  most  in  a  comparatively 
cool  climate,  755 ;  no  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  in  favor  of  the  grtiat  anti¬ 
quity  of  man,  756  ;  his  argument 
derived  from  “  the  strata  of  lan¬ 
guages,”  757;  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  sediment  around  the  statue 
of  Rameses  II,  761 ;  his  chronology 
of  the  patriarchs,  763;  his  clu’onol- 
ogy  of  Abraham,  765;  criticism 
of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  768. 

Clark,  Rev.  Sereno  D.,  article  by,  482. 

Clarke,  Dr.  James  F.,on  Orthodoxy, 
noticed,  188. 

Coleman,  Lyman, D.D.,article  by, 248. 

Communion,  Free,  article  on,  482. 

Conington’s,  John,  Aeneid  of  Virgil, 
noticed,  590. 

Conscience  as  distinguished  from  the 
Moral  Faculty,  The,  article  on,  401. 

Conscience,  its  Relations  and  Office, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  John  Bascom, 
150;  significance  of  the  term  “  con¬ 
sciousness,”  150 ;  of  the  term  “  con¬ 
science,”  151 ;  the  relation  of  con¬ 
science  to  our  moral  nature,  151  ; 
its  relation  to  our  intellectual  na¬ 
ture,  152;  to  the  will,  153  ;  to  our 
physical faculties,155 ;  thecxternal 
relations  of  conscience,  157  ;  from 
it  arises  our  sense  of  justice,  157  ; 
meaning  of  the  word  “justice,” 


158  ;  what  is  our  sense  of  justice, 
159 ;  relation  Ijetween  gudt  and 
punishment,  160;  the  amount  of 
punishment  for  a  particular  sin 
decided  by  consi<lering  the  end  of 
inmishmcnt,  161 ;  the  relation  of 
conscience  to  God,  164 ;  conscience 

.  a  chief  means  of  revealing  God  to 
us,  and  enabling  us  to  apprehend 
the  holiness  of  God,  165;  tlie  moral 
nature  of  God  the  condition  of  our 
faith  and  love,  166  ;  connection  of 
conscience  with  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  167 ;  man’s  rank  in  the 
s{)intual  world  not  determined  by 
comparative  anatomy  or  natural 
history,  167 ;  moral  phenomena 
not  pui’ely  perceptive  intellectual 
processes,  168;  the  possession  of 
conscience  unites  man  to  spiritual 
beings,  168  ;  the  office  and  method 
of  cultivation  of  conscience,  170; 
guidance,  its  first  office,  1 70 ;  its  sec¬ 
ond  office,  to  give  a  high  and  pecu¬ 
liar  pleasure,  171;  its  third  and 
chief  office,  to  constitute  character, 
172;  the  absolute  correctness  of 
conscience  as  a  guide  not  impor¬ 
tant,  172;  means  of  cultivating  con¬ 
science,  174  ;  cultivated  by  means 
of  intellectual  discipline,  by  all 
which  promotes  the  health  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  affections,  and  by  its 
constant  use,  1 74. 

Convei'sation,  Art  of,  article  on,  74. 

Cowles’s  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  noticed  198. 

Cowper’s,  B.  Harris,  Apochryphal 
Gospels,  noticed,  592. 

Cox’s,  Robert,  Literature  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Question,  noticed,  399. 

Crawford’s,  D.  T.  J.,  Fatherhood  of 
God,  noticed,  589. 

Cremer’s  Biblico-Theolc^cal  Lexi¬ 
con  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament,  noticed,  188. 

Creskas’s  Historical  Influence  of  his 
Religious  Philosophy,  noticed,  569. 

Crevasse  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Red 
Sea,  The,  article  on,  248. 

D 

Day’s,  Henry  N.,  Elements  of  L(^c, 
noticed,  400. 

Dictionaries  and  Cyclopedia’s,  Bib¬ 
lical,  noticed  584. 
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Divine  anil  Human  Natures  in  Christ, 
The, article  on,  by  E.  A.  Lawrence, 

D.D.,  41  ;  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Christianity  a  deed,  rather  than 
a  doctrine  or  law,  41  ;  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ  the  infinite  and  finite 
to  be  conciliated,  41 ;  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ,  42  ;  a  conception 
of  the  infinite  by  the  finite  not 
impossible,  42  ;  the  significance  of 
the  term  “  Logos  ”  to  be  sought  in 
the  drift  of  the  scriptures,  43  ;  a 
personal  distinction  in  tlie  God¬ 
head  unequivocally  revealed,  45 ; 
the  Arian  view  of  this  distinction, 
47  ;  the  Sabellian  view,  48  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  intermediate 
between  Arianism  and  Sabcllian- 
ism,  50 ;  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  51  ;  meaning  of  the  word 
“  flesh,”  51 ;  evidences  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ,  52 ;  temptations 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  54 ;  a 
human  nature  in  Christ  needful 
in  order  to  liis  being  an  example, 
58 ;  the  origin  of  Christ’s  humanity, 
69 ;  his  humanity  an  emanation, 
59  ;  an  immediate  creation,  60  ;  a 
derivation  from  the  Father,  6 1 ;  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  62  ;  Strauss’s 
and  Renan’s  Lives  of  Christ,  62  ; 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
Christ,  65 ;  the  two  natures  not 
identical,  66  ;  no  conversion  of  the 
divine  into  the  human,  66 ;  no 
transmutation  nor  mixture,  67 ; 
difficulties  in  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  not  greater  than  those 
attending  every  other  theory,  69  ; 
the  incarnation  and  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  conditioned  on  this 
union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  70 ;  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
mysterious,  72. 

Dorner’s  History  of  Protestant  The¬ 
ology,  noticed,  571. 

E. 

Eastwood’s  Bible  Word-Book,  no¬ 
ticed,  588. 

Ecce  Deus,  Ecce  Homo,  and  Deus 
Homo,  noticed,  580. 

Education,  Theological,  in  England, 
article  on,  431. 

Egyptology,  Fresh  Notes  on,  article, 
771. 


F. 

Fabri’s  Time  and  Eternity,  noticed 
571.  ’ 

Felton’s  Lectures  on  Greece,  noticed 
577. 

Free  Communion,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Sereno  D.  Clark,  482. 

Fresh  Notes  on  Egyptology,  article 
by  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D., 
771 ;  the  bi-lingual  inscription  at 
Tunis,  771 ;  revised  translation  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  772  ;  Essay 
upon  the  earliest  monuments  rtf 
Egyptian  history,  by  de  Rouge,  772. 

Froude’s  History  of  England,  no¬ 
ticed,  203,  579. 

G. 

Gage’s,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Translation  of 
Ritter’s  Geography  of  Palestine, 
noticed,  400. 

Gangauf,  on  Augustine’s  Speculative 
Doctrine  of  God,  the  Triune,  no¬ 
ticed,  184. 

Garde’s,  Dr.  P.  de  la,  Clementine 
Homilies,  noticed,  571. 

Geology,  its  Relations  to  Theology, 
article  on,  363,  429. 

German,  Publications,  Recent,  no¬ 
ticed,  575,  789. 

Gnomological  Verses,  article  by  L. 
Withington,  D.D.,  263  ;  examples 
of  such  verses  from  different  writ¬ 
ers,  263  ;  Dr.  Withington’s  own 
verses,  269. 

Godet’s  Examination  of  Critical 
Questions  relating  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  noticed,  183. 

Godet’s,  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  noticed,  573. 

Great  Crevasse  of  the  Jordan  and 
of  the  Red  Sea,  The,  article  on,  by 
Lyman  Coleman,  D.D.,  248 ;  quo¬ 
tations  from  Robinson,  Grove,  and 
Porter  in  reference  to  this  cre¬ 
vasse,  248 ;  extent  of  this  crevasse, 
250 ;  indications  of  volcanic  agen¬ 
cies  alonjT  the  line  of  the  .Jordan 
and  the  Red  Sea,  251 ;  volcanic 
mountains  parallel  with  the  Afri¬ 
can  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  252 ; 
coral  reefs  on  the  eastern  shore, 
252 ;  terrible  convulsions  in  the 
Sinaltlc  OToups,  253 ;  hot  springs 
in  the  Sinaitlc  Peninsula,  253 ; 
volcanic  movements  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Edom,  254 ;  hot  sprino;s 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  255 ;  on  the 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
255 ;  volcanic  indications  east  of 
the  Jordan,  256 ;  valley  of  the 
Litany,  258  ;  the  weat  depression 
of  the  Dead  Sea  the  result  of  vol¬ 
canic  action  subsequent  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  crevasse,  259  ;  quo¬ 
tation  from  Tristram’s  Land  of 
Israel,  261. 

Grundemann’s  Atlas  of  Missions,  no¬ 
ticed,  775. 

Guild’s,  It.  A.,  History  of  Brown 
University,  noticed,  590. 

II 

Hackett,  Prof.  H.  B.,  article  by,  176. 

Haltzmann’s  and  Weber’s  History 
of  Israel  and  Rise  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  784. 

Hanne’s  Idea  of  Absolute  Pereonal- 
ity,  noticed,  570. 

Ilanne’s  Confessions,  noticed,  570. 

Haven,  Prof.  Joseph,  article  by,  95. 

Heat,  ’fheory  of,  and  Natural  Theol¬ 
ogy,  article  on,  652. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the.  Authorship 
and  Canonicity  of,  article  on,  681. 

Ilerz’s,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Spanish 
Protestants  and  their  Persecution, 
noticed,  782. 

Hill,  Hamilton  A.,  Esq.,  article  by, 
318. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  C.  H.,  articles  by 
363,  401. 

Hofmann  on  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  183. 

Hofmann  on  Conscience,  noticed,  783. 

Hupfeld,  Prof.,  article  by  (transla¬ 
ted),  1. 

Hymns,  their  Authorship  and  His¬ 
tory,  article  on,  by  Hamilton  A. 
Hill,  Esq.,  318;  the  history  of 
Christian  Psalmody  threefold,  318 ; 
a  history  of  hymns,  in  one  respect, 
a  history  of  the  Church,  318 ; 
object  of  the  article,  319;  the 
authorship  of  many  hymns  uncer¬ 
tain,  319  ;  character  of  an  author 
indicated  by  his  hymns,  320;  many 
hymns  deeply  personal,  322 ;  such 
hymns  not  meant  for  publication, 
325 ;  many  hymns  produced  in  the 
midst  of  trials  and  difficulties,  325; 
hymns  written  in  times  of  public 


calamity,  327 ;  the  “  Dies  Irae,” 
334 ;  the  battle-song  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  336 ;  Addison’s  hymns, 
338 ;  hymns  by  which  special  ben¬ 
efit  has  been  conferred  on  individ¬ 
uals,  342 ;  case  of  Henry  Martyn, 
343;  Cowper,  315;  Robert  Robin- 
sou,  353  ;  influence  of  one  hymn- 
writer  on  another,  354 ;  comfort 
given  by  hymns  in  the  hour  of 
death,  355  ;  examples  in  our  late 
civil  war,  359 ;  death  of  Toplady, 
360 ;  last  hymn  of  Henry  Francis 
Lyte,  361. 

I 

Imagination,  its  Province  in  Sacred 
Oratory,  article  on,  85. 

Ingham’s  R.,  Hand-book  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Baj)tism,  noticed,  400. 

J 

Jacobus’s  Notes  on  Genesis,  noticed, 
398. 

Jepthah’s  Vow,  article  on,  by  Samuel 
Warren,  M.D.,  238. 

Jerusalem,  Topography  of.  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  116. 

K 

Keerl’s  Tlie  God-man  the  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  noticed,  187. 

Kell’s  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  noticed,  783. 

Kohut’s  Jewish  Angelology  and  De¬ 
monology,  noticed,  780. 

Kritzler’s  Humanity  and  Christian¬ 
ity,  noticed,  781. 

L 

Lange’s  Commentary,  noticed,  586. 

Langen’s,  Dr.  Jaseph,  Judaism  at  the 
Time  of  Christ,  noticed,  573. 

Language,  Philosophy  of,  article  on, 
209. 

Lawrence,  Edward  A.,  D.D.,  article 
by,  41. 

Leclder’s  Commentarj^  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  noticed,  202. 

Liber  Librorum,  noticed.  583. 

M 

McCulloch’s,  J.  H.,  Credibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  noticed,  586. 

McLelland’s,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Sisr- 
mons,  noticed,  400. 

Magoun,  Pres.  G.  F.,  article  by,  531. 
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Martineau’s  Essays,  Philosophical, 
noticed,  591. 

Matthias  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  noticed,  185. 

Mead,  Prof.  Charles  M.,  articles  by, 

1,  276.  ]\ 

Merle  D’Aubi^ne’s  History  of  the  A 
Kelbnuation  in  Europe  in  the  Time 
of  Calvin,  noticed,  592. 

IMihnaii’s  History  of  Christianity,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

^lonuiuents,  the  Study  of,  article  on, 
276.  I 

floral  Faculty  as  Distinguished  from 
Conscience,  The,  by  Prof.  Daniel  J. 
Noyes, 401 ;  the  word  “conscience” 
dhHcult  of  satisfactory  explanation, 

401  ;  practical  evil,  occasioned  by 
tills  circumstance,  402 ;  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  this  evil  may  be  avoided, 

402  ;  the  phrase  “  moral  faculty,” 
to  be  used  sometimes  in  the  place 
of  conscience,  403 ;  definition  of 
moral  faculty,  404 ;  the  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  in  character, 
the  distinguishing  office  of  the 
moral  faculty,  404  ;  the  moral  fac¬ 
ulty  attends  exclusively  to  acts 
and  states  of  the  will,  404  ;  the 
general  law  of  the  moral  faculty, 
or  the  mode  of  its  operation  in  i 
connection  with  other  mental  fac¬ 
ulties,  405  ;  a  divei>ity  in  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  tlie  conscience,  408  ;  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Hindus  and  tlie  Spartans,  409 ;  1 
the  decisions  of  the  moral  faculty,  I 
absolutely  correct,  410;  analysis 
of  the  mental  i)rocess  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  ourselves,  413  ;  the  fault 
in  our  erroneous  judgments  in  the 
will,  413  ;  the  approbation  of  the 
moral  faculty  not  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  will  is  in  a  right 
state,  415  ;  the  utility  of  the  moral 
faculty,  417;  does  the  moral  fac¬ 
ulty  endorse  the  decisions  of  the 
understanding?  418;  an  action 
naturally  wrong,  not  sinfid  when 
required  by  the  moral  faculty,  419; 
a  person  morally  bound  to  do 
what  his  judgment  decides  is  best, 
421 ;  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  ■ 
422  ;  the  moral  faculty  cannot  be  j 
directly  Improved  or  injured,  423  ; 
the  faculties  closely  related  to  the  [ 


moral  faculty  may  be  improved, 

425  ;  importance  of  correct  and 
well-established  principles  of  action, 

426  ;  mode  of  securing  permanent 
peace  of  the  moral  faculty,  427. 

]\Iorlcy,  Rev.  E.  W.,  article  by,  652. 
Mucke’s,  Dogmatics  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  noticed,  784. 

Muenscher’s  Book  of  Pi'overbs  and 
Manual  of  Biblical  Criticism,  no¬ 
ticed,  201. 

N. 

Natural  Theology  of  Social  Science, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John  Bas- 
com,  722;  simplicity  of  tlie  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  existence  of  God, 
722;  universality  of  the  ideas  which 
lead  to  the  existence  of  God,  722 ; 
the  first  of  these,  the  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  and  of  the  Infinite,  722; 
a  cause  in  one  relation,  an  ehect 
in  another,  723  ;  the  cause  only 
eijual  to  the  eflect,  724  ;  the  simple 
notion  of  cause  and  effect  cannot 
raise  us  above  the  steady  flow  of 
natural  forces,  725 ;  in  reasoning 
from  a  finite  effect  to  an  infinite 
cause,  or  to  God,  infinitely  more 
given  to  the  effect  than  jiroperly 
belongs  to  it,  725  ;  the  weakness 
1  of  the  argument  from  cause  and 
effect  seen  in  the  language  which 
it  employs,  726  ;  this  language  im¬ 
plies  a  fatal  degradation  of  God, 
727  ;  the  only  safe  form  of  argu- 
I  ment  for  the  existence  of  God,  728 ; 

I  explanation  arises  from  some  idea 
native  to  the  mind,  728 ;  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite,  the  Almighty,  one 
in  which  the  mind  rests,  729  ;  this 
idea  alone  furnishes  an  explanation 
of  the  universe,  730,  difference 
between  the  notion  of  the  Infinite 
and  that  of  a  simple  cause,  730; 
the  notion  of  the  Infinite  intuitive, 
731 ;  no  comprehension  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  without  this  notion  of  the 
Infinite,  732 ;  the  most  simple  pro¬ 
cesses  of  mind  sometimes  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  most  perplexity,  732 ; 
the  manner  in  which  matter  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  has  much  to  do  with  the 
■  directness  Avith  which  It  leads  to  a 
j  belief  in  God,  734;  matter  cannot 
be  permanent  Avithout  a  constant 
I  renewing  of  the  force  that  is  in  it. 
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734 ;  this  notion  of  matter  not  uni¬ 
versally  accepted,  736 ;  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  God  in  the  order  merely 
of  tlie  world,  736  ;  matter  not 
eternal,  because  on  that  supposition 
its  existence  is  not  explained,  737  ; 
the  eternity  of  matter  inconsistent 
with  the  order  and  -wisdom  dis¬ 
played  in  its  forces,  738;  the  fact 
that  life  had  a  beginning  a  new 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  739 ; 
divei-sity  of  conceptions  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  this  argument,  739 ; 
the  independent  origin  of  species, 
73  9 ;  life  organizes  matter,  but  is  not 
identified  with  it  as  an  attribute, 
741  ;  all  vital  phenomena  occur  in 
connection  with  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  forces,  742. 

Natural  Theology :  Theory  of  Heat, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Edward  W. 
Morle^,  652;  Part  I.  Theory  of 
Heat  in  its  Relation  to  Water, 
652  ;  the  welfare  of  man  very 
closely  connected  with  the  agency 
and  laws  of  heat,  652 ;  proofs  of 
the  knowledge  and  goodness  of 
God  as  given  by  the  laws  of  heat, 
652 ;  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
<!52 ;  the  freezing-point  of  water, 
655  ;  the  high  specific  heat  of  wa¬ 
ter,  656  ;  the  high  latent  heat  of 
water,  659  ;  the  law  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  water,  662;  the  sudden  ex¬ 
pansion  of  water  at  the  moment  of 
becoming  solid,  666;  water  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  668;  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  water  for 
each  other  and  for  atmospheric  air, 
669 ;  tiie  great  latent  heat  of  aque¬ 
ous  vapor,  670  ;  the  high  radiating 
power  of  aqueous  vapor,  674;  the 
power  of  aqueous  vapor  to  absorb 
radiant  heat,  675;  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  points  that  have  been 
stated,  an  independent  argument 
for  the  goodness  of  God,  678; 
other  relations  of  heat  besides  those 
to  water,  679  ;  points  in  which 
these  relations  indicate  the  infinity 
of  the  divine  attributes,  679. 

Niedner’s  Handbook  of  the  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  noticed,  186. 

Niemann’s,  Dr.,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus, 
noticed,  782. 

Noyes,  Prof.  Daniel  J., article  by,401. 


Noyes’s,  Prof.  George  R.,  Translation 
of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Can¬ 
ticles,  noticed,  399. 

P. 

Phelps’s,  Prof.  A.,  New  Birth,  no¬ 
ticed,  398. 

Philippi’s,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Opening  Verses 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  noticed,  569. 

Philosophy  of  Language,  article  on. 
by  Prof.  R.  L.  Tafel,  209  ;  what 
is  meant  by  the  philosophy  of  a 
thing,  209 ;  nature  of  language, 
not  so  simple  as  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed,  209  ;  modern  discoveries  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  language, 
in  what  field  they  have  been  made, 
and  the  reason  for  which  these 
discoveries  have  been  so  long  de¬ 
layed,  210  ;  the  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guage  progressive,  like  that  of  all 
other  subjects,  212;  modern  con¬ 
troversies  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  man  have  given  importance  and 
direction  to  the  study  of  language, 
214  ;  language,  the  expression  of 
the  individual  human  mind,  216; 
the  riches  of  language,  21 7 ;  think¬ 
ing  well,  the  condition  of  writing 
well,  218  ;  the  same  words  may  in 
different  circumstances  be  more  or 
less  strong  and  expressive,  219; 
language  as  a  reflection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  general,  and  the 
national  mind  in  particular,  221  ; 
language,  man’s  own  version  of  the 
universe,  221 ;  language,  as  being 
the  most  universal  of  the  sciences, 
(lualified  to  take  the  lead  among 
them,  222 ;  two  ways  by  which  is 
attained  a  knowledge  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  words,  223 ;  one  found  in 
the  scriptures,  223  ;  the  other,  the 
dissection  and  comparison  of  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  225 ;  examples 
illustrative  of  the  generation  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  225  ;  lan¬ 
guage  gives  great  help  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  character  of  a  nation, 
228  ;  language,  the  grand  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  national  mind,  229 ; 
languages  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
changed  by  individuals,  230 ;  the 
development  of  a  language,  not 
chiefly  due  to  lexicographers,  231 ; 
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two  particulars  to  be  considered 
in  the  external  form  of  lanpfiiapje, 
its  pronunciation  and  its  orthog¬ 
raphy,  232 ;  tlie  task  of  reducing 
nations  into  races  left  to  language, 
233 ;  the  Indo-Euro|iean  languages 
an  organic  whole,  and  the  nations 
speaking  them  a  ilistinct  ra(;e,  234 ; 
each  race  a  particular  type  of 
man,  and  passes  through  stages 
analagous  to  those  of  man,  234 ; 
the  Sanscrit  the  oldest  language 
of  the  Indo-European  group,  234  ; 
language  in  its  full  manhood  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  noble  simplicity, 
236  ;  characteristics  of  different 
modem  languages,  236. 

Piper,  Prof  Ferdinand,  article  by 
(translated^,  276. 

Pond’s,  Dr.  I^noch,  Theological  Lec¬ 
tures,  noticed,  389. 

Potwin,  Rev.  Lemuel  S.,  article  by, 
141. 

Province  of  Imagination  in  Sacred 
Oratory,  The,  article  on,  by  Prof 
Joseph  Haven,  95 ;  statement  of 
the  subject  and  definition  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  95 ;  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  imagination  in  the  pulpit,  96  ; 
the  ideal  and  the  real  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  variance,  96 ;  the  use  of 
the  imagination  does  not  necassa- 
rily  lead  to  a  fanciful  and  redun¬ 
dant  style,  97 ;  advantages  of  the 
use  of  the  imagination,  98  ;  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  higher  and  bolder 
flights  of  oratory,  98 ;  necessary 
to  a  clear  and  vivid  description  of 
absent  objects,  100 ;  necessary  to 
the  clear  and  forcible  statement 
of  truth,  102;  illustrative  (|uota- 
tions  from  Bushnell,  Post,  South, 
and  others,  102;  imagination  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
many  of  the  noblest  themes,  108 ; 
our  biblical  interpreters  lacking 
in  the  ideal  element,  109 ;  the 
theologian  apt  to  be  lacking  in  the 
same  way.  111 ;  the  character  of 
the  present  times  requires  the  use 
of  the  imagination,  112. 

R 

Relations  of  Gleology  to  Theology, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  363 ;  object  of  the  arti¬ 


cle,  363 ;  geology  furnishes  peculiar 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God, 
364  ;  the  existence  of  inorganic 
matter  a  proof  of  a  Creator,  365  ; 
matter  does  not  exist  of  necessity, 
365 ;  nor  without  chemical  and 
physical  laws,  366;  an  eternal 
succession  of  worlds  and  systems 
incredible,  366  ;  paleontological 
arguments  from  the  institution  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  in  nature,  367  ;  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  systems  of  life  proves  a 
Creator,  368 ;  the  creation  of  man 
a  divine  work,  368  ;  development 
of  man  from  the  ape  by  principles 
of  natural  selection  impossible, 
369  ;  Darwinism  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  theory  not  tenable,  370;  no 
germs  and  tendencies  in  matter  to 
produce  organism,  372;  arguments 
from  design,  373  ;  all  organisms 
fi'om  the  first  constructed  on  the 
same  general  uniform  plan,  375 ; 
development  of  one  organism  from 
another  not  tenable,  375;  parallel¬ 
ism  between  the  geological  succes¬ 
sion  of  animals  and  plants  and 
their  relative  standing  in  classifi¬ 
cation,  375 ;  combination  in  the 
fossil  animals  with  their  own  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  other 
and  higher  classes  not  yet  created, 
376;  adaptations  of  the  physical 
world  to  the  structure  of  the  in-  • 
habitants  in  every  age  very 
marked,  376;  geology  proves  and 
illustrates  the  natural  and  moral 
attributes  of  God,  377  ;  objection 
from  natural  evil  in  the  pre- 
Adamic  world  to  the  benevolence 
of  God,  pain  and  death,  377  ; 
extremes  of  climate,  deserts,  de¬ 
formity,  and  absence  of  beauty, 
380 ;  earthquakes,  381 ;  proofs 
of  the  benevolence,  of  God,  382 ; 
pleasure  the  rule  and  pain  the  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  lives  of  all  the  early 
races,  382 ;  the  production  of 
happiness  an  incidental  design  of 
every  bodily  contrivance,  even 
when  not  neccvssary  to  their  per¬ 
fect  action,  382;  a  variety  of 
means  providetl  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  important  animal  func¬ 
tions,  383 ;  the  general  stability 
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and  security  of  the  present  system, 
a  proof  of  the  divine  benevolence, 
387 ;  force  given  by  geology  to  the 
argument  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  429  ;  confirms  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  creation,  etc.,  as  given 
in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  429  ;  geology  confirms  bibli¬ 
cal  statements  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  earth,  the  order  of  cre¬ 
ation,  and  the  time  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  man,  436 ;  the  accounts 
of  the  work  of  creation  given  by 
nature  and  revelation  harmonious, 
450  ;  the  antiquity  of  man,  451 ; 
relics  of  man  found  in  connection 
with  the  bones  of  animals  extinct 
before  the  time  of  written  history, 
453 ;  the  introduction  of  man  more 
than  six  thousand  years  ago,  yet 
to  be  proved,  457  ;  agencies  often 
act  with  variable  intensity,  460 ; 
opinions  as  to  the  Noahchian  del¬ 
uge  very  conflicting,  462  ;  this 
deluge  does  not  correspond  to  the 
drift  period  of  geologists,  462 ;  the 
deluge  of  Noah  not  co-extenslve 
with  the  earth’s  surface,  463;  de¬ 
struction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
469 ;  the  future  condition  of  the 
earth  471  ;  the  earth  has  in  itself 
the  agencies  necessary  to  its  desola¬ 
tion  by  fire,472;  geology  illustrates 
God’s  providence,  475  ;  geology 
illustrates  the  fall  of  man,  478; 
the  world  equally  adapted  to  man 
whether  he  fall  or  not,  and  the 
world  intended  to  be  a  theatre  for 
the  work  of  redemption,  478. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  593  ;  the 
terms  defined  and  distinguished, 
593  ;  order  of  investigation,  597  ; 
false  a  priori  assumptions  against 
revelation:  the  pantheistic  assump¬ 
tion  against  the  possibility  of  the 
supernatural,  599;  the  assumption 
against  the  proof  of  miracles,  615  ; 
the  assumption  against  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  simernatural,  623. 

Rhythm,  The  Twofold  Fundamental 
Law  of,  article  on,  1. 

Richard’s  Memoirs  of  Gov.  G.  N. 
Briggs,  noticed,  202. 

Rinck’s,  H.  \V.,  State  of  Man  after 
Death,  noticed,  783. 


S. 

Schaff’s,  Philip,  D.D.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  397. 

Schenkel’s  Christianity  in  Harmony 
with  Culture,  noticed,  574. 

Schrbter’s  Critique  of  Dunasch  Ben 
Labrat,  noticed,  187. 

Schulze’s  Son  of  Man  and  the  Logos, 
noticed,  785. 

Schwane’s  History  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  during  the  Patristic  Period, 
noticed,  185. 

Second  Advent  and  the  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  The,  article  on,  by 
J.  A.  Brown,  D.D.,  629  ;  creeds 
and  confessions,  entitled  to  great 
respect,  629  ;  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
second  advent,  to  be  compared 
with  the  creeds  of  the  church,  629 ; 
doctrines  on  which  Mlllenarians 
are  agreed,  630;  creeds  divisible 
into  two  periods,  from  the  third  to 
the  seventh  century  and  the  period 
connected  with  the  Reformation, 
632;  comparison  with  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  632 ;  the  Nicene  Creed,  633 ; 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  634 ;  results 
of  this  comparison,  634  ;  Millena- 
rianism  derives  no  support  from 
these  creeds,  634  ;  comparison  with 
other  creeds  of  this  period,  as  that 
of  Irenaeus,  Tertulllan,  Augustine, 
and  others,  with  the  same  result, 
635 ;  no  evidence  given  by  the 
apostolic  Fathers  in  favor  of  Mil- 
lenarianism,  637 ;  Millenarianism 
by  no  means  a  part  of  the  general 
creed  of  the  church  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  637  ;  it 
soon  met  with  the  most  decided 
opposition,  638  ;  creeds  of  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  640 ;  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  641  ;  the 
Tctrapolitan  Confession,  642;  the 
first  Confession  of  Basle,  the  first 
and  second  Helvetic  Confessions, 
643  ;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  the  Belgic  Confession,  644 ; 
the  Scotch  Confession  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  645  ;  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Cate¬ 
chism,  646 ;  the  Catholic  and  Greek 
Confessions,  647  ;  the  Council  of 
Trent,  648  ;  the  Catechism  of 
Trent,  649;  Orthodox  Confession, 
650  ;  the  Dies  Irae,  651. 
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Shedd’s,  Prof.  G.  W.  T.,  Homiletics 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  noticed, 
587. 

Splittgerber’s  Sleep  and  Death,  no¬ 
ticed,  568. 

Study  of  Monuments,  The,  article 
on,  translated  by  Prof.  Charles  ]\I. 
Mead,  276  ;  necessity  of  such  stud¬ 
ies  founded  on  the  claim  of  the 
universities,  276 ;  the  place  that 
should  be  assigned  to  the  study  of 
monuments,  285  ;  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages  leads  to  the  study  of  mon¬ 
uments,  285;  the  ancients  took  the 
lead  in  the  educational  use  of  mon¬ 
uments,  286 ;  the  study  of  monu¬ 
ments  should  be  joined  with  that 
of  history,  288 ;  and  with  religious 
instruction,  289 ;  identity  of  sacred 
history  and  the  history  of  sacred 
doctrine,  250 ;  dogmatics  and  eth¬ 
ics  identical,  291  ;  study  of  mon¬ 
uments  should  be  joined  with  that 
of  church  history,  292;  monuments 
studied  to  the  best  advantage  in 
capital  and  university  cities,  293  ; 
necessity  of  creating  collections  of 
art,  294  ;  difficulty  of  procuring 
teachers  in  this  department  of 
study,  295. 

T. 


Theological  Education  in  England, 
article  on,  by  President  George  F. 
Magoun,  531 ;  comparative  schol¬ 
arship  of  the  churchmen  and  dis¬ 
senters  in  the  department  of 
theology,  532 ;  the  dissenters  not 
contented  with  what  they  have 
already  attained,  536  ;  dissenting 
preachers  superior  to  those  of  the 
establishment  on  account  of  better 
professional  training,  559  ;  the 
Congregationallsts  improving  their 
method  of  education  both  for  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  of  minis¬ 
ters,  561 ;  necessity  of  diversifying 
our  theological  education,  562;  our 
tendency  to  one,  the  highest,  type 
of  theological  institutions,  564; 
should  not  this  tendency  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  ?  564. 

Thayer,  Prof.  J.  H.,  article  by,  681. 

Thompson,  Joseph,  D.D.,  article  by, 
771. 

Tiscliendorfs  Apocryphal  Apocalj'p- 
ses,  noticed,  568. 


Topography  of  Jerusalem,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D., 
116  ;  allusion  to  Ferguson’s  theory 
of  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem, 
116  ;  his  theory  respecting  Mount 
Zion,  117;  confusion  introduced 
by  this  theory  into  Smith’s  Bible 
Dictionary,  118;  Mr.Grove’s  rough 
sketch  of  the  ten-ain  of  Jerusalem 
119;  discussion  of  the  site  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  122 ; 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  reply  to  tlie  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewer,  126;  argument 
in  favor  of  his  theory  from  the 
architecture  of  the  buildings  in 
question,  126  ;  supposed  existence 
of  a  broad  market-place  near  Con¬ 
stantine’s  church,  1 29 ;  argument 
drawn  from  the  Mediaeval  Histo¬ 
rians,  130. 

Twofold  fundamental  Law  of  Rhythm 
and  Accentuation  ;  or  the  Relation 
of  the  Rhythmical  to  the  Logical 
Principle  of  the  Melody  of  Human 
Speech,  The,  article  on,  translated 
by  Prof.  Charles  M.  Mead,  1. 

Tyler’s  American  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
noticed,  206. 

Tyler’s,  Prof.  W.H.,  Theology  of  the 
Greek  Poets,  noticed,  789. 

Tafel,  Prof.  R.  L.,  article  by,  209. 

Trench’s,  Dr.  R.  C.,  Studies  in  the 
Gospels,  noticed,  591. 

U. 

Ulrici’s,  Dr.  Hermann,  God  and  Na¬ 
ture,  noticed,  574. 

W. 

Walker’s  Science  of  Wealth,  noticed, 
204. 

Wangemann’s  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  noticed,  184. 

Wesley,  Charles,  as  seen  in  his  Poems, 
noticed,  591. 

Warren  Sam.,  M.D.,  article  by,  238. 

Wharton’s,  Silence  of  Scripture,  no¬ 
ticed,  589. 

Winer’s,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Comparative 
Symbolics,  noticed,  574. 

Withington,  Leonard,  D.D.,  articles 
by,  74,  263. 

Wolcott,  Sam.,  D.D.,  article  by,  116. 

Wright’s,  C.  H.  H.,  Fatherhood  of 
God,  noticed,  786. 

Z. 

Zeller’s  Lectures  and  Treatises  on 
Historical  Subjects,  noticed,  182. 
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